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ONLY NOT /KFINITE 


“Only not infinite!” Sometimes 
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Memorabilia 


you recognized the handwriting overleaf? 
The style? The initials? Yes, the 
sonnet is from Mr. Edmund Blunden, these 
many years a friend of Notes and Queries, 
and of its editor. 
Let us accompany it with that other verse- 
tribute to our paper, from which we quoted 
the last six lines at page 441. 


A RONDEAU 
In “N. & Q.” we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 


Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play; 
Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme,—we make our 


own,— 
In “N. & Q.” 
Stranger, who e’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you're not alone; 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In “N. & Q.” 
December, 1882. AusTIN Dosson. 


FROM 1864 to (at least) October 1939 

N. & Q. had a French counterpart, con- 

cerning which Mr. L. Dow writes to us: 

“T have before me four issues of a pub- 
lication called ‘ L’Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux, published in Paris in 
February and March 1896. The editor of 
this publication, which was founded in 
1864, was General Jung, who states that 
he is ‘visible tous les mardis, jeudis, 
samedis matin, de 9 heures a midi.’ He 
proudly adds ‘il a le téléphone & sa dis- 
position.’ Each issue consists of ques- 
tions, replies and ‘ curiosités et trouvailles ° 
on the same sort of subjects which are 
dealt with in N. & Q. It appears that the 
contributors held an annual reunion at 
which questions affecting the conduct of 
the paper were discussed and suggestions 
made for its improvement. Does L’Inter- 
meédiaire still exist? ” 

Our last notice of it was on 18 November 
1939, page 361. It would be good news to 
hear that it is still alive. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


DIALECT WORDS NOT FOUND IN 
WRIGHT'S DICTIONARY 


"THE following is a list of dialect words 

which do not appear in Wrights 
Dialect Dictionary. They are drawn mainly 
from the speech of mid-Kent, where | 
passed my boyhood and youth, and South 
Yorkshire, where I have lived since. Per. 
haps able correspondents can add words 
from other parts of the country. Trade or 
occupational words have been deliberately 
excluded unless they have passed into the 
everyday speech of the locality. 

Beast (Yorkshire): bullock. Wright gives 
the word only in the collective sense of 
cattle.” 

Becourse (Suffolk): of course, then. “| 
don’t want to bring the law on you, Mr. 
Geaiter,” he said, “but if you will bk 
obstinate, becourse there’s nothing left to 
do.” (H. W. Freeman. Joseph and His 
Brethren, Chap. XX.) 

Bible Buster (Kent): I frequently heard 
this term used between thirty and forty years 
ago, mainly by elderly people, to refer to 
nonconformists, or “ chapel” folk. It arose, 
I take it, from the habit of nonconformist 
preachers of thumping upon the Bible as 
they waxed enthusiastic in their preach 
ing, and it always had a slightly contemp 
tuous suggestion about it. In these days, 
when religious animosities between noncon- 
formists and the Establishment have died 
down. I am doubtful whether it is any 
longer used. 

Bin-man (Sheffield): The employee of the 
corporation cleansing department, who 
empties the dust-bins, in most other places 
called a “ dust-man.” 

Chips (Kent): Shavings from hoop 
yards, made up into large bundles and sold 
for lighting fires. Forty years ago a bundle 
of chips about two feet in length an 
eighteen inches in diameter could be had 
for twopence or threepence in a number of 
Kentish villages. Were they known it 
other parts of the country? 

Coal-scissors (Sheffield and S. Yorks.): # 
small pair of tongs kept in the hearth to 
lift coal from the scuttle on to the fire. S0 
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called because they are made rather like a 

ir of scissors, with holes at the tops of the 
handles, in which to insert the thumb and 
forefinger. 

Down (have a down on someone) (S. 
Yorks): to seek an opportunity to wipe off 
a grudge. hake 

Earlier as (Yorks. and Derbyshire): To 
attach the adverb as to earlier is, of course, 
quite illogical, since anything that is earlier 
is back, not as, but it is regularly used in 
these districts, and possibly elsewhere also. 
I seem to remember even hearing it in a 
broadcast of the B.B.C. It seems obviously 
to have arisen on the analogy of Jater on, 
where, of course, there is no objection to 
it, beyond the fact that it is superfluous. 

Elevenses (S. Yorks.): a drink and a 
“bite” at about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Wright has it as elevens, which is 
probably the original had more current 
form; but I have always heard the double- 
plural form. Just after the end of the war, 
when the food position became serious, the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield urged the men in 
the works to forgo their elevenses. 

Frauchless (Yorkshire and Lincolnshire): 
good-for-nothing. “She kept no maids, 
saying she wouldna be pested wi’ sich 
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Habitable (? Nottingham): About a year 
ago, while a train in which I was travelling 
was standing at the platform at Nottingham, 
a man entered the carriage and having got 
his hands dirty from soot on the door- 
handle, remarked to the rest of the occupants 
of the carriage, “‘ That’s a nice thing, isn’t 
it, especially if you wipe your hands down 
your clothes afterwards, which is habitable.” 
I took him to mean “which one is liable 
to do from habit.” From subsequent con- 
versation I gathered that he was a native 
of Nottingham. Is this use of the word 
general in the district, or was it a purely 
individual use, and something of a 
malapropism? 

Laundering. (S. Yorks and Derbyshire): 
the guttering on the roof of a house. Wright 
gives launder, but I think the form in -ing 
is more common, cf. gutter and guttering. 

Lent pie (Kent): a tart filled with a con- 
fection made principally of ground rice. 
Presumably originally associated with Lent, 
the ground rice being perhaps an austere 
substitute at that season for jam or other 
more attractive fillings. I have also heard 
it called “ pudding-pie.” 

Love. (Stafford and district). Pronounced 


heard frauchless wenches as there is nowadays.” /uv (i.e. with a vowel very much like that 
y years (Fred Kitchen: Brother to the Ox.) Wright in Standard English put), this word is used 
efer to has frautchy, which he explains as “not by many working-class people as a “ polite” 
arose, stingy; liberal; hospitable.” Perhaps, term of address to persons of either sex, 
formist therefore frauchless originally meant some- even to perfect strangers. It is something 
ible as thing like “stingy in effort; lazy; unoblig- like the Southern English duck, save that 
preach- ing.” where this latter is employed mainly in 
ntemp- Fawse (Yorkshire): used of a child, addressing children, Jove is used to young 
> days, meaning precocious, and sometimes, I think, and old alike. Many a visitor to Stafford 
oncon: cheeky. must have been embarrassed at being told 
e died Forced (S. Yorkshire): This is used, by a girl tram-conductor, “ There’s a seat 
is any mainly in negative sentences, to denote not upstairs, Juv,” and by a woman shop- 
compulsion, but merely possibility. E.g. assistant, “ No cigarettes to-day, love.” 
of the It is not forced to be fine tomorrow. He is Mend the fire. (S. Yorkshire and Derby- 
who not forced to be ill merely because you have shire): put coal on the fire, when it is 


not heard from him. (i.e. may not.) 
Gulty (Kent): This, I recollect, was quite 
a vogue-word with a certain class of person 
about thirty years ago, and was used to 
describe someone, or circumstances, that 
got on the speaker’s nerves (“She gets 
gulty with her constant complaints,” i.e. I 
am fed up with them). The notion was 
probably something akin to the modern 
vulgar “She gives me the belly-ache.” Was 
it a genuine dialect word, and is it still 
eard, or was it just a passing vulgarism 
or piece of slang? 


getting low. 

Melted Butter (Kent and Sussex): White 
sauce, served with fish. The term may also 
be known in Suffolk, since David Copper- 
field narrates that when he was staying with 
Mr. Peggotty at Yarmouth, “we dined in 
a sumptuous manner off boiled dabs, melted 
butter and potatoes, with a chop for me.” 
Was this genuine local usage at the time, 
or was Dickens putting into the mouth of 
David a word with which he himself was 
familiar from his connexions with London 
and South-East England? 
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Mester (Sheffield and S. Yorkshire). It 
is rather surprising that Wright, himself a 
Yorkshireman and thoroughly conversant 
with the Yorkshire dialect, should have 
omitted so characteristic a word as this. The 
following are its main uses and meanings. 

(i) The local pronunciation of the 
Standard English Mr. before a personal 
name. (Mester Brown, Mester Dixon, etc.). 

(ii) As a term of address to a man, usually 
a stranger or one not known by name, and 
more or less equivalent to the more socially 
correct “sir.” (Can you tell us the time, 
mester?) 

(iii) To refer to a man, where Standard 
English would use either man or the more 
courteous gentleman. (That mester over 
there. Move up, Johnny, and make room 
for this mester to sit down. A while ago 
I heard a father remark to his child, point- 
ing to the evening sky, “ Look at mester 
in the moon.” (i.e. the man in the moon.) 

(iv) To denote the master of the house. 
Perhaps more frequently used by children 
or by those who feel themselves socially 
inferior to the person to whom they refer. 
(Is mester at home? Mester has asked us 
to call with this load of fire-wood.) 

(v) Little Mester. A term at one time 
widely used in the cutlery and file traders 
of Sheffield, and still frequently heard in 
the speech of Sheffielders, though the system 
it describes has practically died out. A 
“little mester” was a working man who 
had a small manufacturing business em- 
ploying one or two people (often members 
of his own family) and undertaking work for 
larger firms as well as on his own account. 

Nobbut (Sheffield): An _ inconsiderable 
trifle. ““The nobbuts all mount up,” an 
elderly lady once remarked to the writer in 
reference to her walking to save a penny 
tram fare. The word is derived from the 
phrase no’ but (nothing but, only) in such 
sentences as He’s no’ but a small child, 
It's no’ but a penny, etc. 

Powk (2? S. Yorkshire): A stye on the 
eye. I am not sure of the spelling, never 
having seen the word in print, but it is 
pronounced with the same vowel as in cow. 

Pimp (Kent): Wright records it in the 
sense of small bundles of chopped fire-wood, 
in which sense, of course, it is quite well 
known in many districts, but I find no 
mention of it to denote a small, undersized 
child. (He is a little pimp, isn’t he?) 
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Right (Yorkshire and Derbyshire): Some. 
thing which one ought to do; an obligation, 
(Children have a right to obey their parents, 
You have a right to show respect to other 
people.) I think that this is probably an 
example of a confusion of reciprocal or 
complementary terms (right and obligation), 
such as we often get with teach and learn, 
lend and borrow, etc. But people use sight 
in this sense who would never confuse the 
other pairs. The Dialect Dictionary has 
right, as an adjective with a similar meaning, 
(You're right to have done it.) 

Slop-stone (Derbyshire): A stone sink, 

Spile (Kent and Sussex): A stake used 
for making fences. A fence made of them 
is known as ‘a spile fence.’ Wright records 
the word and defines it as “a stake or 
pile,” but all the examples he gives suggest 
something bigger than the fence-spile. The 
word is doubtless connected etymologically 
with spill (a pipe-light), and spell, heard in 
some districts with the meaning of 
splinter.” 

Sticks (S. Yorkshire): Chopped wood, 
used for lighting a fire. 

Sorterly (Suffolk): Does this mean 
“apparently”? I have come across it in 
H. W. Freeman’s novel Joseph and His 
Brethren, Chap. I: “ She’ve sorterly fainted, 
fare (i.e. it seems) to me, Ben, you'd better 
run for a doctor.” 

To (think to; have, take... to): Ih 
certain constructions particular parts of the 
country adopt their own prepositions, not 
always the same as those used in Standard 
English. In Northamptonshire, Derbyshire 
and S. Yorkshire one hears “ What do you 
think to this novel?” where Standard 
English would use of; and in the speech of 
some districts in Yorkshire one has salt or 
sugar to (not with) one’s food. 

Trot (Kent): to be in a trot means to 
be very upset or worried. 

Well-covered (N. Yorkshire): an adjec- 
tive used to describe a “ thick-set” person, 
whose bones are well covered with flesh. It 
occurs several times in the novels of J. B. 
Priestley. 

Woodlouse (Kent): a black “blood- 
blister” on the finger, caused by giving it 
a pinch, no doubt so called because of its 
resemblance in appearance to the insect of 
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POST-REFORMATION CHURCHYARD 
MONUMENTS (exciv. 215) 


(1) Stones to Masons. At Wark-on-Tyne 
in Northumberland there was a _pre- 
reformation chapel, which after the reform- 
ation fell into ruins, but the churchyard 
continued in use for at least a century 
longer. E. Mackenzie, in “A Historical and 
Descriptive View of Northumberland” 
(1825), vol. ii, p. 245, says that among the 
ruins there is: 

“a monumental stone with the inscription: 

‘Here lyeth interred the body of Rowland 

Finlay, who departed the v day of 

February Anno dom. 1686 . . . Under 

this stone . . . as good a mason... as 

anyone.’ It is said he was a mason in the 
neighbourhood of Kirkfield.” 

The ruins and the gravestone have dis- 
appeared and the modern church is on a 
different site. 

In the graveyard of the ruined church of 
Holy Cross at Wallsend, Northumberland: 
Sacred to the memory of John Hedley late 
(mason) of Willington Colliery who departed 
this life 31st of July 1805 aged (60) years. 
“Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,” 3rd ser. III, p. 59 
(1907-8). 

In the churchyard of St. John’s Church, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a tombstone with the 
inscription: 

“The family burial place of / Joseph 
Scott / mason / John his son died on 
the / 20th Jany 1842 aged two years. / 
Also Ann wife of the above / died the 
2nd March 1843 / aged 48 years.” 

On the upper part of this stone there is 
carved a scene of the angel blowing the Last 
Trump. See below (4). 

John Graham Lough, who became a 
well-known sculptor in the early part of the 
19th century, was the son of William Lough, 
blacksmith, of Greenhead in the old parish 
of Bywell St. Andrew’s. He was born in 
January 1798, baptized 31st Dec. 1798. In 
his childhood he was continually modelling 
figures in clay, and attracted the attention 
of the local squire, George Silvertop of 
Minsteracres, who enabled him to be ap- 
Prenticed to a builder in the hamlet of 
Shotley Field. He soon set up for himself as 
a stone mason, and made a number of 
gravestones which still survive—the head- 
stones of Chatt, Gibson and Thompson in 
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the cemetery of the little chapel of St. 
Andrew’s in Shotley Low Quarter (not to 
be confused with Shotley Bridge in the 
county of Durham). In the churchyard of 
Muggleswick in the county of Durham there 
is a gravestone by him, a representation of 
an angel’s head, with drapery, “ In memory 
of Jane, daughter of John and Ann Mayor.” 
In 1823 Lough went to Newcastle and 
thence to London, where he became a well- 
known and fashionable sculptor. He 
married in 1832 Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry North, had two daughters, and died 
in London 8th April 1876. Accounts of the 
early part of his life, when he was a 
monumental mason, are in Richard Wel- 
ford’s “Men of Mark Twixt Tyne and 
Tees,” vol. II, p. 97, and “A History of 
Northumberland,” published by the North- 
umberland County History Committee, vol. 
VI, pp. 297, 306. (Edited by John Crawford 
Hodgson.) 

(3) In the cemetery at St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, Shotley, mentioned above, there is 
the inscription on the grave of John Hunter, 
who died 10th April 1792: 

My anvil and hammer lies declined, 

My bellows have quite lost their wind, 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

My vice is in the dust all laid. 

My coals is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done, 

My mortal part rests nigh this stone, 

My soul to heaven I hope is gone. 
Along the top of the gravestone there are 
carved the various tools mentioned in the 
verse, together with a large horseshoe. The 
tools are all about the same size. The same 
verses are on a smith’s tomb dated 1832 at 
Whitley Chapel near Hexham in North- 
umberland (“ Hist. of Northumb.” as above, 
vol. IV, 29), and I think in other places in 
the county. I do not know whether the 
smith’s tools are always shown with the 
verses. I believe there was some correspon- 
dence about the verses in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
years ago. 

The chapel of West Lilburn in Eglingham 
Parish, Northumberland, has long been in 
ruins, but the graveyard continued to be used. 
“There are several interesting tombstones 
in the churchyard; a mason’s gravestone is 
particularly pleasing and decorative in its 
treatment of the symbols of his craft.” 
(“ Hist. of Northumb.” as above, XIV, 
p. 386.) 
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(4) Stones with allegorical scenes. As 
stated above under (1) in the churchyard of 
St. John’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on a 
mason’s family vault there is a representa- 
tion of the rising of the dead on the Day of 
Judgment. The scene within an elaborate 
curved bordure occupied the top fifth of the 
stone. On the left is the angel flying through 
the sky and blowing the trumpet. On the 
right a skull, about half the size of the angel, 
lying on its side. Between them, very small, 
a cemetery with the dead, represented by 
tiny heads and hands, rising from the earth, 
and from a stone tomb which is opening. 
Date 1842. 

In the same churchyard there is a stone 
with an elaborate border; at the top an 
acanthus leaf between two rosettes; in the 
centre, under the leaf, a winged figure hold- 
ing up the right hand, apparently an angel 
holding up his hand in blessing; on the right 
a scythe and a ring formed by a serpent with 
its tail in its mouth for Time and Eternity; 
on the left two joined oblongs, ? the tables 
of the law. Below an oval medallion with a 
border of acanthus leaves. Inscription: Jos 
Fothergill / died March 24, 1798. / Aged 
62 years. / (italics) 38 years clerk to 
Doubleday / & Co. 

Doubleday and Co. were grocers. 

At Falstone in Northumberland there was 
a pre-reformation chapel, where the ceme- 
tery continued in use after the chapel had 
fallen into ruins; a new chapel (Church of 
England) was built on a site near the old 
one in 1725. 

“There are some curiously carved 
tombstones in Falstone churchyard, the 
most interesting being the work of a local 
genius whose chisel found employment 
also [in the churchyard] at Simonburn. . . 
{[Simonburn was the mother church of 
Falstone chapel]. We illustrate his most 
ambitious conception, a grim design in the 
‘Dance of Death’ tradition. In gentler 
mood he carved another stone with two 
little girls dressed alike and standing hand- 
in-hand under a pediment. Design is 
superior to execution in all his work, but 
he was by no means unskilful and all he 
did is worthy of attention and preserva- 
tion.” (Hist. of Northumb.” as above, 
XV, p. 261.) 

The illustration shows the tombstone with 
a cherub carved on the top; below, deeply 
recessed, on the left a woman holding a 


flowering branch in her hand, on the right 
a skeleton sitting on a tomb. 

The dates of these tombstones are round 
about 1730. 

(6) and (7) Greek and Gothic Revival 
monuments of the nineteenth century, and 
unusual or fantastic memorials. 

I do not quite know how to distinguish 
between these two classes. One memorial 
which is undoubtedly nineteenth century 
Gothic is the cenotaph to Grace Darling at 
Bamburgh, Northumberland. It was 
designed by C. Raymond Smith, 246, 
Marylebone, London, in 1844, and the style 
is thirteenth-century Gothic. For a history 
of the vicissitudes of this monument, with 
illustrations, see ‘Grace Darling and her 
Times,’ by Constance Smedley, pp. 254-5, 

In the graveyard of the little chapel of 
St. Andrew’s, Shotley, Northumberland, 
mentioned above (1) and (3) there is a large 
monument, erected in 1752 by Humphrey 
Hopper of Black Hedley, a landowner in the 
neighbourhood. It is taller than the little 
church and nearly half as big. The style 
may be described as renaissance. See “A 
History of Northumberland” (as above), 
vol. VI, p. 307, where there is an illustration 
and the inscriptions on the monument are 
copied. 

In the churchyard of Ilderton, North 
umberland: 

“At the east end of the churchyard 
stands the Roddam mausoleum, a stone 
building of refined Adam design. In the 
tympanum of the pediment is a neatly 
carved shield with the memorials of 
Admiral Robert Roddam, who built the 
mausoleum in 1795.” 

(8) Published references to gravestones, 
masons, inscriptions. 

“A History of Northumberland” (3 
above), II, p. 288. A seventeenth-century 
tombstone in the churchyard of & 
Maurice’s, Ellingham. 

Ibid. vol. VIII, 129 et seq. Inscriptions it 
the cemetery at Tynemouth Priory, 165% 
1733. The priory church was then the parish 
church. 

Ibid. X, 415. Halton chapel, inscription 
1686. 

Ibid. XII, 70. Ovingham churchyard, 
monuments of the family of Thomas 
1795-1883, illustrated. 

Ibid. XIV, p. 392. Inscriptions in the 
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churchyard of Brandon chapel, Eglingham 
rish 


parish. 

Ibid. vol. XV, p. 183, inscription in 
Simonburn churchyard. p. 230, gravestone 
1628 in Bellingham churchyard, illustrated. 

‘Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ 3rd series, vol. 
Ill, p. 58; vol. IV, p. 200. Inscriptions in the 
churchyard of the ruined church of Holy 
Cross, Wallsend. 

Ibid. 4th ser. I, p. 55. Inscriptions from 
the old chapel of Benwell. 

‘Archaeologia Aeliana,’ the publication 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 2nd ser. XI, p. 294. Inscriptions 
in Heddon-on-the-Wall churchyard. 


M. H. Dopps. 


CLIMBING-GIRLS 


RYEN more anomalous than women 

chimney-sweepers were climbing-girls, 
a term evidently coined in 1824 by James 
Montgomery to signify a practice of some 
chimney-sweepers of employing young 
girls to ascend tortuous flues to clean out 
the soot." Tom Moore’s imaginative fancy 
was so tickled by the phrase that he told 
his fellow-poet William Lisle Bowles that 
he tneant to write a poem called the 
“Climbing-Girl”” and send it to Mont- 
gomery for inclusion in his book The 
Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and Climbing- 
Boy’s Album.? After conceiving only two 
lines, the Irish poet abandoned the attempt 
to hitch Pegasus with the chimney-sweeper’s 
moke, and Montgomery carried out the idea 
by introducing a climbing-girl in his poem 
“Easter Monday at Sheffield.” 

In 1785 Jonas Hanway, well-known bene- 
factor of climbing-boys, pointed out for 
the first time that “in some places in this 
kingdom, young females are employed in 
this climbing business.”* Like the climbing- 


_'“ Were you to see all the climbing-boys in the 
kingdom (and climbing-girls too, for we have 
known parents who have employed their own 
daughters in this hideous way), assembled in one 
Place, you would meet a spectacle of deformed, 
degraded and depraved humanity, . . .” The 
Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and  Climbing-Boy’s 
re arranged by James Montgomery, London, 

*Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 
Montgomery, ed. by John Holland and James 
verett, 5 vols., London, 1855, IV, 45. 

Jonas Hanway, A Sentimental History of 
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boys, the girls were forced, before regres 4 
very narrow flues with sharp turns, to buff, 
because even a thin protective garment 
might, by crumpling, wedge them so tightly 
in an angle that they could not stir and 
perhaps be suffocated before a mason could 
open a hole in the chimney whereby they 
might be removed. Testifying before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 
1817, William Tooke, long-time secretary 
of the Society for Superseding the Necessity 
of Climbing Boys, by Encouraging a New 
Method of Sweeping Chimnies and for 
Improving the Condition of Children and 
Others, Employed by Chimney Sweepers, 
mentioned that he had been informed of 
girl-sweeps at Hadley, Barnet, Windsor, and 
Uxbridge and knew personally one climb- 
ing-girl at Witham, near Colchester.‘ 
Benjamin M. Forster, another member of 
the Society, added Brighton and Whitechapel 
to Tooke’s list.’ Thus, it appears the practice 
of using climbing-girls was not confined to 
one locality. 

It would seem that climbing-girls were 
usually the daughters of master chimney- 
sweepers and worked for their fathers. 
Forster refuted the theory that girls were 
used for climbing because of their smaller 
frames being able to squeeze in crevices too 
narrow even for boys of five and six years 
of age, on the ground that when master 
sweepers had no sons to clean flues, they 
were forced to make use of their daughters. 
In corroborating Forster’s idea, George 
Smart, inventor of a chimney-sweeping 
machine, related in 1818 before a committee 
of the House of Lords how he had watched 
the eleven-year-old daughter of Morgan 
sweep a flue at Windsor Castle and that she 
had appeared to be very proficient in her 
work. Her father had claimed that “he 
should be glad to make use of a Machine, 
but he had a very large Family; there were 
Ten or Eleven of them, and the greater 
Part of them were employed in sweeping; 
and other People might send their Children 
to the Parish, but he should not like to send 


Chimney Sweepers, in London and Westminster, 
Shewing the Necessity of Putting them under 
Regulations to Prevent the Grossest Inhumanity 
to the Climbing-Boys, London, 1785, p. 53. 

* Report from the Committee on Employment of 
Boys in Sweeping Chimnies: Together with the 
Minutes of the Evidence Taken before the Com- 
sa ie and an Appendix, 25th February, 1818, (16.) 


p. 8. 
* Ibid., p. 30. 
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his.”"* Another instance of the father- 
daughter relationship in the trade is given 
in a letter by an anonymous correspondent, 
addressed to J. H. Cockbain, of Manchester, 
and dated August 18, 1823, at Nottingham. 
“Upon inquiry,” writes the unknown cor- 
respondent, “I find that Joseph Cooper, 
formerly of this town, chimney-sweeper, and 
now of Burslem, Staffordshire, has a 
daughter named Rivina, whom, when he 
lived in Nottingham, he used to dress in 
sweeps’ clothes, and employ in climbing and 
sweeping chimneys. He afterwards hired her 
for this purpose for two years to a sweep 
at Lane End, Staffordshire, where she was 
employed in the same manner. From this 
place she ran away, and is now living in 
a state of vagrancy.”” Rivina, in being hired 
out to a sweep, differed from most climbing- 
girls who worked for their fathers. 

Persons connected with the trade of 
chimney-sweeping apparently accepted the 
use of climbing-girls, as they did that of 
climbing-boys, with equanimity, confident 
that children would, by being forced to 
work at an early age, be kept from mis- 
chief and be made financial props for their 
parents. According to the unknown corre- 
spondent’s description of meeting a sweep’s 
wife, who had been a climbing-girl under 
the direction of her father, the woman did 
not appear to have suffered by the ordeal. 
In fact, when he expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the practice of using climbing-girls, 
another sweep’s wife exclaimed “‘ Hey 
indeed! what's a girl’s flesh better than a 
boys, as she mayn’t climb chimneys? ’”* This 
informant denied that the practice was com- 
mon, explaining, “Why no, but you see 
sweeps don’t like to lose their customers; if 
they do have girls they learn’em to climb; so 
if they’re short of a boy, they send a girl in 
his place.’ 

On the other hand ,the employment of 
climbing-girls was regarded by persons like 
James Montgomery with greater horror than 
that of sweep-boys. He declared to his friend 
John Holland, “At our Climbing Boy’s 


* Minutes of Evidence Taken before. the Lords 
Committees, To Whom Was Referred the Bill, 
Intituled “‘ An Act for the better Regulation of 
Chimney Sweepers and their Apprentices; and for 


preventing the Employment of Boys in climbing 
Chimneys,” 18th March, 1818, p. 78. 

™The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing- 
2nd. ed., 1825, p. 423. 
id. 


* Ibid. 
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dinner last Easter Monday, a girl was 
actually introduced by her parents, as a 
sweep, to dine with the boys! On being 
questioned relative to their barbarous con. 
duct, they coolly replied, in effect, that 
having no boy of their own, and being too 
poor to hire one, they employed their own 
daughter as a sweep! ’”’® This girl appears 
in Montgomery’s poem, relating the adven- 
tures of a sweep-boy attending the feast 
given by the Sheffield Society for Super. 
seding the Necessity of Climbing Boys, and 
is probably the only climbing-girl to be 
found in poetry: 


Close at a Quaker-lady’s side, 

Sat a young girl:—I know not how 
I felt when me askance she eyed, 

And a quick blush flew o’er her brow. 


For then, just then, I caught a face 
Fair—but I oft had seen it black, 
And mark’d the owner’s tottering pace 

Beneath a vile two-bushel sack. 


Oh! had I known it was a lass, 
Could I have scorned her with her load? 
Next time we meet, she shall not pass 
Without a lift along the road. 


Her mother—mother but in name! 
Brought her to-day to dine with us: 
Her father—she’s his ’prentice :—shame 

On both, to use their daughter thus." 


In the bill brought before the Lords in 
1819 to regulate the trade of chimney- 
sweeping by improving the working con- 
ditions of the climbing-boys, a clause was 
inserted for penalizing anyone employing 
“any female child, girl, or woman.” 
Lord Chancellor Eldon having incorrectly 
read the phrase as “any female girl, or 
woman” jocosely remarked to their Lord- 
ships that “it would be difficult to find 
a girl or woman who was not a female”, 
and this sally, along with several other 
quips, helped through the machinations of 
the Earl of Lauderdale, to throw out the 
measure.'? Consequently, with no legisla- 
tive regulations regarding the employment 
of female children in sweeping flues, the 
practice was legally carried on until 1840, 
when under the generic “child” the use 
of both boys and girls under the age of 


*° Memoirs of Montgomery, IV, 45. 

11 Faster Monday at Sheffield,” The Chimney- 
Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing Boy's Album, 
1824, pp. 424-25. This was originally 
lished in The Climbing-Boy’s Soliloquies, 1817. 

*T. C. Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates 
from the Year 1803 to the Present Time, 

1819, XL, 669. 
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twenty-one for cleaning flues was forbidden. 
However, as in the instance of climbing- 
boys, climbing-girls were employed, often 
surreptitiously, as late as 1862, according 
to John Hollingshead."* 


GeorGE L. PHILLIPS 


State College, San Diego, 
ornia. 


“John Hollingshead, Miscellanies, London, 
Tinsley Brothers, 1874, 3 vols., 1,306. 


“FULL FATHOM FIVE” 
(Continued from page 468) 
IV 


GIVEN this background, what do we find 
in the poets?' One or two themes 
emerge fairly regularly. 

(1) The bottom of the sea is imagined as 
the bower of the nymphs: it is treated, often 
in a prettily artificial style, as an exercise in 
fanciful description, as an escape from 
reality. Spenser has his little lake “ not three 
cubits hight” where 

through the waves one might the bottom see, 

All pav’d beneeth with Iaspar shining bright,’ 
and 

Deep in the bottome of the sea, her bowre 

Is built of hollow billowes heaped hye.’ 

This is the realm of Sabrina fair, sitting 

Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of Lillies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair‘ 
of Eden, where the “Rivers run Potable 
gold’”* and where 

, the crisped Brooks, 

Rowling on Orient Pearl and sands of Gold, 

With magic error under pendant shades 

Run Nectar.* 

The same decorative strain runs through 
English poetry to Shelley— 

I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown,’ 
and survives at least as late as Arnold (The 
Forsaken Merman especially ll. 35-45). 

(2) To an island-people, never far from 
the sound of the waves, depending directly 
and indirectly so much upon their mercan- 


"I have deliberately omitted any mention of 
Coleridge from this section since The Road to 
Xanadu dealt so exhaustively with this poet. 

Faerie Queen, Il. xii. 62. 

*ibid., IV. iv. 43. 

‘Milton, Comus 859-863. 

* Milton, Paradise Lost, IlI. 607-8. 

ibid., TV. 237-40. 
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tile marine, the thoughts of shipwreck have 
ever been linked with the traffic of the seas, 


e.g. 
. . the Goodwins, I think they call the 


Panel written in dejection near Naples, Ul. 
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place; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, 
ae the carcasses of many a tall ship lie 
uri 


and it was no merchant of Venice, surely, 
who worried about his “ wealthy Andrew 
dock’d in sand Vailing her high-top lower 
than her ribs.” 
wrack and sumless treasuries” seems to 
have evoked the romantic imagination with 
unfailing magic. Spenser declaims its rich- 
ness— 


The roll-call of “ sunken 


ort, upon that shore there heaped was 
Exceeding riches and all pretious ry” 

The spoyle of all the world, that it did pas 
The wealth of th’ East, and pompe of Persian 


ings; 
Gold, amber, orie, perles, owches, rings, 
And all that else was pretious and deare. . . ." 


In similar vein, Marlowe describes how 


Leander striv’d, the waves about him wound, 
And pull’d him to the bottom, where the ground 
Was strew’d with pearl, and in low coral groves 
Sweet singing mermaids sported with their loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwrack treasure.’* 
When we turn to Shakespeare, we see the 
imagination ablaze and hear an even more 
splendid music: the innate attraction of the 
idea is transmuted, suffers even more 
magical sea-change by the union of such 
richness with a_ characteristically poetic 
realism, which fascinates when it should 
repel : — 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw'’d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d jewels, 


All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 
—_ ny in dead men’s skulls; and in those 


Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ‘twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 

se the dead bones ihat Jay scatter’d 
y. 


Two centuries or so later, Keats is still revel- 
ling in the same theme : — 


Far had he roam’d, 
With nothing save the hollow vast, that foam’d, 
Above, around, and at his feet; save things 
More dead than Morpheus’ imaginings: 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breast-plates large 
Of gone sea-warriors; brazen beaks and targe; 


* Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Ill. i. 4-6. 
* ibid., 1. i. 27-8. 

© Shakespeare, Henry V, I. ii. 165. 

" Faerie Queen, IV. iv 


. 22-3. 
" Hero and Leander, Sest. Il. 159-164. 
” Richard III., 1. iv. 24-33. 
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Rudders that for a hundred years had lost 
The sway of human hand; gold vase emboss'd 
With story... 
. . . then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 
And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster.’ 
Shelley writes likewise (and the verbal re- 
semblance is interesting) of 
the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles; anchors, beaks of ships; 
Planks turned to marble; quivers, helms, and 


spears, 

And ‘porgon-headed targes . . . and over these 

The jagged alligator, and the might 

Of earth-convulsing behemoth. . . 

(3) Straightforward description—the pro- 
jection of the poet’s imagination into the 
underwater world—affords too many in- 
stances for quotation. Milton (Paradise 
Lost, VII. 399-405), Shelley (Arethusa, IV), 
Tennyson (The Merman), Arnold (The New 
Sirens), provide a few random glimpses of 
the teeming life “‘ under the green wave,” of 
the “network of coloured light” ‘“ under 
the hollow-hung ocean green” where dreary 
light wades “through this waste of sunless 
greens.” There is plenty of evidence of the 
appeal of the different beauty of this other 
element : 

Water is beautiful, but not like air.’* 

(4) The peculiar realism which Shake- 
speare could infuse into an_ essentially 
romantic description has already been noted. 
The sea-floor was not only littered with lost 
treasure. Next to the wedges of gold 
mouldered the bodies of the drowned— 
metamorphosed by the strange alchemy of 
the sea, absorbed into and made a part of 
its own exotic beauty. ‘“ Those are pearls 
that were his eyes.” The treatment is not 
unusual—thus Tennyson, contemplating the 
possibility of the ship bringing back 
Hallam’s body to England being wrecked, 
wonders if 

the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine; 


And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 
Should toss with tangle and with shells.’ 


Vv 


Probably no English poet returned to this 
undersea theme so constantly as Shelley; 
the sea, indeed, is always intruding into his 
biography. With Mary Godwin and Jane 
Clairmont he crossed the Channel in an 


* Endymion, III. 119-136. 

** Prometheus Unbound, IV. 288-314. 
** Browning, Pauline. 

** In Memoriam, X. 5. 
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open boat: The Revolt of Islam was written 
partly in his boat “ amid the Thames islets 
and miniature waterfalls”: '* The Triumph 
of Life “as his boat rocked in the moon- 
light” ?* off Lerici: and in the end, the sea 
took her poet unto herself. 

The interplay of sea-light is reflected in 
his verse, and what is especially significant 
is the way in which he so often seems to 
identify himself with the element. Others 
could write of the ocean, but Shelley 
imagined himself into it: his point of view 
is, literally, submarine. Thus he speaks of 

A paradise of vaulted bowers, 

Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 

And watery paths that wind between 

Wildernesses calm and green.” 

* from their glassy thrones 

Blue Proteus and his humid nymphs shall mark 

The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see 

The floating bark of the light-laden moon," 
or, again, 

in the deep there lay 

These lovely forms imaged as in a sky.” 
When such a manner of writing is reinforced 
by a generally vivid consciousness of “ the 
wave’s intenser day,” ** and descriptions like 

solid clouds, azure and gold, 

Such as the genii of the thunderstorm 

Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 

When the sun rushes under it,** 
poetry, surely, in his own words, “ turns all 
things to loveliness” and “its footsteps are 
like those of a wind over the sea.” ** 

Poets after Shelley who felt the attraction 
of this theme tend to be less decorative than, 
say, the Elizabethans, and seek like him to 
imagine themselves into the undersea set- 
ting. When Browning speaks of Caliban’s 
“icy fish,” he thinks of it as “A crystal 
spike ’twixt two warm walls of wave,” and 
is imaginatively conscious of the difference 
between brine and 

the other kind of water, not her life, 
and dim-delicious, bred o’ the 
sun).”* 
The tendency is noticeable as far as Rupert 
Brooke: like Donne, Brooke 
sinkes the deepe 
Where harmless fish monastique silence keepe” 


* D.N.B., article, Shelley.” 

ibid. 

2°Prometheus Unbound, Il. v. 101-7. 
ibid, IIL. ii. 21-26. 

32 ibid. III. iv. 82-3. 

8 Ode to the West Wind, III. 

** Prometheus Unbound, IV. 215-17. 
*° 4 Defence of Poetry. 

°° Caliban upon Setebos. 

** Donne, Elegie on Mistris Boulstred. 
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till he can see a “Purpose in Liquidity,” 
imagine that 


somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 

Is wetter water, slimier slime! .. . 

And in that Heaven of all their wish 
There shall be no more land, say fish.?* 


VI 


When Ruskin compared the seascapes of 
Turner with those of earlier painters, he 
pointed out that the latter observed only 
the “staring green seas with hatchet 
edges”:** they showed no perception of 
“the power, majesty, and deathfulness of 
the open, deep, illimitable sea” ** which 
possessed a “ wild, various, fantastic, tame- 
less unity.” *? 

The above brief survey sets out to show 
that many poets found in the depths of the 
sea a realm peculiarly satisfying to their 
imagination. It appealed to them as a 
world of loneliness, strangeness, and beauty 
in which they could escape the ordinary 
bounds of reality without serious fear of 
contradiction. Why this should be takes us 
to the limits of criticism. We can attempt 
to distinguish romantic themes, but the very 
stuff of romance itself eludes analysis. 
Probably the psychologist would see in all 
this something of an introvert’s withdrawal 
from the world, some special emotional 
significance connected with birth-symbolism, 
or some primordial image *? of a longing to 
return to the womb. Whatever the value of 
such an approach, the purely literary ex- 
amination of such a theme suggests that we 
can learn from it something of the nature 
of one small corner of the poetic imagina- 
tion. It is curious that Ruskin should use 
a metaphor so relevant to the subject of this 
paper when he was trying to describe this 
very factor— 

“There is in every word set down by 
the imaginative mind an awful under- 
current of meaning, and evidence and 
shadow upon it of the deep places out of 
which it has come. It is often obscure 
and half-told . . . but . . . it will lead us 
always securely back to that metropolis 
of the soul’s dominion.” ** 

I conclude with a piece of negative evid- 
ence. If, as I have tried to show, the use 

Pai Pt. I 

odern nters, Pt. II., 
ibid., Pt. II. Ch 


xi. 
hear” inter alia, Bodkin, Archetypal Patterns in 


Ruskin, Modern Painters, III. xv. 
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of undersea imagery and description might 
be taken as an index to a poet’s romanticism, 
its absence from the writings of the “ un- 
romantic” eighteenth-century might con- 
firm the proposition. I have looked 
through the poems of Akenside, Collins, 
Dyer, Gray, Green, Parnell, Pope, Shen- 
stone, Thomson, and Lady Winchilsea—no 
two judges would agree about a represen- 
tative selection—and I find very little in the 
way of image or allusion comparable in 
significance to those found elsewhere.** 
Even in verse like The Shipwreck, where 
the subject might have been expected to 
lead inevitably to something of this nature, 
Falconer never once sinks beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. In a small way, the inert- 
ness of the eighteenth century in this respect 
is brought out in a couple of lines of Hoole’s 
translation (1763) of Tasso— 

As through the limpid stream, or crystal bright, 

The rays of Phoebus dart their piercing light,** 
be compared with Fairfax’s version (1600)— 

As when the sunbeams dive through Tagus’ wave 

To spy the storehouse of his springing gold.** 
The difference in diction and imaginative 
range is striking. 

And in the poetry since the 1914-1918 
war, although T. S. Eliot has two lines 
which fit Shelley perfectly— 

Our gaze is submarine, our eyes look upward 

And we the light that fractures through unquiet 

water, 
—the same writer might be quoted to sum 
up the shrugging, half-ashamed cynicism of 
the modern poets— 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me." 

A. D. ATKINSON. 


**The nearest instances I have collected are— 
(i) The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below, 
(Parnell, A Night-Piece on Death.) 
(ii) And Neptune lift his seggy-matted head, 
Admire the roar, and dive with dire dismay, 
And seek his deepest chambers in the sea 
(Parnell, Essay on the Different Styles of Poetry.) 
Gay. pA... broad monsters of the foaming 
eep 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern roused, 
They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy, 
(Thomson, Seasons, Spring ’’ 822-24.) 
(iv) Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear 
(Gray, Elegy, 53-4.) 
(v) As under seas Alpheus’ secret sluice 
Bears Pisa’s off’rings to his Arethuse 
(Pope, Dunciad, Il. 341-2.) 
TV. 253-4, 


The Rock. 
** The Love Song of S. Alfred Prufrock. 
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DRAYTON AT POLESWORTH 


"THE lines in which Michael Drayton 

dedicated the 1619 edition of his Odes 
‘To the worthy Knight, and my noble 
friend, Sir Henry Goodere’ are deservedly 
well known :— 

These Lyricx Pieces, short, and few, 

Most worthy Sir, I send to you, 

To read them, be not weary: 
They may become John Hewes his Lyre, 
Which oft at Polesworth by the fire 
Hath made us gravely merry. 
So far we have had no clue to the dates of 
Drayton’s visits to Goodere’s home, but one 
has recently come to light. 

In the Birmingham Reference Library is 
an indenture of 3rd December 1613, signed 
by Sir Henry Goodere, whereby he leases 
a parcel of ground in Polesworth parish to 
Henry Lakin, its then tenant. The details 
of the lease do not concern us here, but 
they show that this indenture must have 
been signed in Polesworth. 

What is specially interesting is that the 
indenture is endorsed as having been sealed 
and delivered in the presence of five wit- 
nesses, who signed their names in the 
following order :— 


‘Michael Drayton 
Francis Wenman 
Richard Latimer 
George Nealle 

Geor: Bearde.’ 


It is probably significant of Drayton’s 
standing at Polesworth that he took 
precedence of Francis Wenman in witness- 
ing this indenture. Wenman, Sir Henry 
Goodere’s brother-in-law, was knighted at 
Greenwich 8th June 1618; he was of 
Caswell, Oxon., and was afterwards M.P. 
for that county. Richard Latimer, and 
George Nealle, to judge by their signatures 
here and as witnesses of legal instruments 
concerning other Polesworth families, were 
lawyers or scriveners; I have no informa- 
tion about George Bearde. 

Goodere in 1613 had already entertained 
the poet Donne, whose poem ‘ Goodfriday ’ 
was composed on that day as he was ‘ riding 
westward’ from Polesworth to visit Sir 
Edward Herbert in Wales. It is improbable 
that Drayton had arrived at Polesworth be- 
fore Donne left, for in his elegy on the Lady 
Clifton (d. 26th October, 1613) Drayton 
says he was near her home at Clifton, 
Notts., in August of that year. His silence 
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about Donne, in spite of his friendship with 
some of Donne’s friends, suggests that he 
had no liking for his poetry (as one would 
expect). Sir Henry Goodere no doubt took 
care to entertain the two poets separately, 


I. A. SHAPIRO. 


PEACOCK AND SHELLEY 


OME time ago A. C. Bradley noticed 
certain parallels between Thomas Love 
Peacock’s Melincourt and Shelley’s Peter 
Bell the Third.’ It may be well to add other 
relationships derived chiefly from Night- 
mare Abbey. Melincourt, however, offers 
still one more point of relationship to be 
noted. In the conclusion of the poem a 
dullness emanates from Peter and envelops 
everything around him. In the novel Mr. 
Moley Mystic (i.e., Coleridge) lives in the 
same Lake Country and his transcendental 
mists envelop everything around him in 
darkness—ignorance to all other men but 
light and knowledge to a Kantian like 
Coleridge. (Chapter XXXI) 

Professor Bradley already remarked that 
“Cimmerian Lodge” in Melincourt formed 
the basis for Shelley’s portrait of Coleridge 
in “Part the Fifth” of the poem. One of 
the qualities which Shelley ridiculed was 
Coleridge’s omniscience (st. ii). Shelley did 
not have to go to Peacock for this sug- 
gestion. There was some ridicule of 
Coleridge’s plan to write a kind of summa 
of all knowledge in defence of Christianity, 
and people knew of his encyclopedic con- 
versations. Keats seems to have grown a 
little dizzy by the variety of subjects touched 
on by Coleridge in that first meeting of the 
two men in a Highgate lane. But Peacock 
began his satire of the omniscience in 
Headlong Hall in the character of Panscope, 
who, of course, is only in part a caricature 
of Coleridge. He is the “chemical, the 
botanical, geological ...who had run 
through the whole circle of the sciences and 
understood them all equally well.” (Chapter 
Il). As Mr. Flosky in Nightmare Abbey 
Coleridge says: “God forbid that a 
transcendental metaphysician . . . should 
fall into so empirical an error as to declare 


‘A. C. Bradley, MLR, 1 (1905-1906), p. 30. The 
present note appeared in part in my doctoral 
dissertation, The Relationship of Percy Bysshe 
a? to William Wordsworth, Yale University, 


— 


=: 
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himself ignorant of anything.”* In the poem, 
however, that omniscience is qualified: 
Coleridge knows everything except his own 
mind. This is implicit in all of Peacock’s 
satire also, but Mr. Flosky confesses as 
much explicity when he says that he pities 
a man who can see the connection of his 
own ideas. (Chapter VI.) 

Perhaps the description of their progress 
in reaction offers the most important 
parallel between Flosky and Peter Bell the 
Third. Flosky supported the French Revolu- 
tion, but because it did not fulfil his 
expectations, he decided that it accomplished 
nothing at all. He set out to gather all the 
rubbish of “tyranny and superstition” 
and to 

rebuild it without any of those loopholes 

by which the light originally crept in. 

To qualify himself for a coadjutor in this 

laudable task, he plunged into the central 

opacity of Kantian metaphysics. 
(Nightmare Abbey, Chapter 1.) 

He looked with admiration toward the old 
world where polemic theologians wound up 
a “series of syllogisms with the very 
orthodox conclusion of roasting ” the victim. 
(Ibid.) Later in the novel he carries his 
transcendental subtlety to an extreme: 


Let society only give fair play, at one 
and the same time, as I flatter myself 
it is inclined to do, to your system 
of morals [Cypress’], and my system of 
metaphysics, and Scythrop’s system 
of politics, and Mr. Listless’s system of 
manners and Mr. Toobad’s system of 
religion, and the result will be as fine a 
mental chaos as even the immortal Kant 
himself could ever have hoped to see.* 


*Chapter VIII. On July 25, 1818, Shelley wrote 
to Peacock of his disgust at Wordsworth’s political 
activity in the Westmorland campaign. In_ the 
same letter he said: “ You tell me that you have 
finished ‘ Nightmare Abbey.’ I hope that you have 
given the enemy no quarter. Remember it is a 
sacred war.” I presume that the enemy are the 

© Poets and that the connection between the 
Novel and Peter Bell was ay to make. By June 21, 
1819, a few months before he composed Peter Bell 
the Third, he wrote that he was delighted with 
the novel. The —— Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, ed., Roger Ingpen and Walter Peck, 10 
Hg London and New York, 1926), IX, 315 and 


* Chapter XI. Cypress is evidently Byron. 
emporary fop with no specific real model. 
Toobad is a fancier of Zoroastrianism, sibl 
n Frank Newton, an acquaintance of Peacoc! 
during the Shelley period. 
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Shelley follows the same kind of simplified 
burlesque. Peter lost his independence when 
he read Kant. He became intellectually quite 
as Protean as Flosky and defended the old 
oppression of “tyranny and superstition.” 
He held that happiness was wrong much as 
did Calvin and Dominic, who would pick the 
flesh from our bones if they could. Peter 
grew so subtle that he became nothing: 
no Whig, no Tory, no Deist, no Christian. 
(Part the sixth.) In the models for his satire 
Shelley depended in part on contemporary 
political squibs in verse, in part on Don 
Juan, and rather heavily on Peacock. 


CHESTER A. SOLETA. 


BYRON’S ‘THE ISLAND’ AND 
MATURIN’S ‘MELMOTH THE 
WANDERER’ 


seems possible that Byron in one 

passage’ of The Island (1823) was re- 
calling three paragraphs? from Charles 
Robert Maturin’s “ Tale of the Indians” in 
his novel Melmoth the Wanderer (1820). 
Byron had read Maturin’s plays Bertram 
and Manuel,’ had written a highly en- 
thusiastic letter‘ about the former to 
Maturin, and had been instrumental in get- 
ting it produced at Drury Lane. Early in 
1816 he had offered’ to divide between 
Godwin, Coleridge, and Maturin the 
thousand guineas which Murray had 
promised for Parisina and The Siege of 
Corinth. In 1817 Byron described Maturin 
as a clever man of “talent,’* and at the 
close of 1821 referred to “ Maturin’s 
novels ”’ as if he were familiar with them. 


‘The Island, Ul, 370-397. 

?Melmoth the Wanderer (London, 1892), II, 
264-265. I have regularly referred to the easily- 
available 1892 reprint of the rare 1820 edition. 
Curt Lotze, Quellenstudie iiber Lord Byron’s ‘‘ The 
Island ’’ (Leipzig, 1902) does not mention Melmoth 
as a source. 

* Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, ed. Row- 
land E. Prothero (London, 1898-1901), IV, 134-136. 
Hereafter referred to as L. and J. 

*The Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Robert Maturin, ed. Fannie Ratchford and 
William H. McCarthy, Jr. (Austin, 1939), p. 40. 

and J., Ill, 251, 255-256. 

d J., IV, 90, 134-136. 

*L. and J., V, 493. Byron’s name had been 
linked with that of the author of Melmoth in The 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1821 (XXXV, 359); 
if Byron saw the article his curiosity may well have 
led him to the novel. T. N. Talfourd had also 
linked the names of Byron and Maturin in The 
ver Monthly Magazine for August, 1820 (XIV, 
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About a year later he was at work on The 
Island. 

I do not mean to imply that Byron had 
Melmoth open before him at the time of 
writing The Island. Byron’s remarkable 
memory is enough to explain the similarity, 
an important element in which is the order 
of the various themes, rhetorical construc- 
tions, and verbal echoes as they succeed 
one another. The evidence seers to indicate 
unconscious recollection rather than any- 
thing else. 

In the opening lines of section XVI of 
the second canto of The Island, one of 
Byron’s themes is the transforming effects 
of love upon the lover’s consciousness of 
nature. It is also the theme of the first two 
paragraphs in the Maturin passage: 

Formerly, she had considered all its 
{nature’s] phenomena as equally splendid 
or terrific. And her childish, though active 
imagination, seemed to consecrate alike 
the sun-light and the storm, to the devo- 
tion of a heart, on whose pure altar the 
flowers and the fires of nature flung their 
undivided offering. 

But since she had seen the stranger, 
new emotions had pervaded her young 
heart. She learned to weep and to fear; 
and perhaps she saw, in the fearful aspect 
of the heavens, the development of that 
mysterious terror, which always trembles 
at the bottom of the hearts of those who 
dare to love. 

It is to be noted that both Byron and 
Maturin use the metaphor of the heart as 
an altar, and associate it with the idea of 
fire. Maturin’s “ pure altar” of the heart 
with the “fires of nature” burning upon 
it parallels Byron’s “ pure, yet funeral pile” 
of “gentle hearts” (II, 380-381) with its 
“ all-absorbing flame” (II, 378). 

In the third paragraph of the Maturin 
passage the parallels with Byron’s poem 
(II, 382-397) become more exact, and the 
two correspond sometimes word for word. 
To emphasize the similarity I have broken 
up the prose and the verse into four exhibits 
and have regularly placed first the words 
of Maturin. The passages follow. 

M: How often does nature thus become an 
involuntary interpreter between us and 
our feelings! 

B: How often we forget all time, when lone, 


Admiring Nature’s universal throne, 
Her woods—her wilds—her water—the 


intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence! 
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M: Is the murmur of the ocean without a 
meaning? 
Are the waves/Without a spirit? 


: Is the roll of the thunder without a voice? 
Are the caves/Without a 
feeling ... 


: Is the blasted spot . . . without its lesson? 
Do not they all tell us some mysterious 
secret, which we have in vain searched our 
hearts for? .. . Alas! how deceitful . . 
the language of man, after love and grief 
have made us acquainted with that of 
nature! 

B: No, no... 

And who. . . ever thought, 

In the young moments ere the heart is ta 

Time’s lesson, of Man’s baseness or hi 


own 
All Nature is his realm, and Love his throne. 


These similarities may be summed up 
briefly. Both Maturin and Byron express 
the idea of some kind of interview or com- 
munion with nature, which is possessed of 
some kind of intelligence or sentience and 
whose purity is contrasted with the base- 
ness or deceitfulness of man. Both writers 
also exhibit a similar sentence pattern: an 
exclamatory sentence is followed in each by 
a series of parallel rhetorical questions 
which are then answered in the negative. 
Finally, there are the obvious verbal 
similarities. In the first pair of passages both 
writers use the same introductory phrase, 
“How often,” Maturin’s sentence ending 
with a reference to the communication be- 
tween nature and “our feelings,” and 
Byron’s line ending with a similar reference 
to the communication between nature and 
“our intelligence.” In the second pair of 
passages, both Maturin and Byron use the 
preposition “without” followed  im- 
mediately by its object, and repeat the 
construction in the third pair of passages. 
In the second pair the subject in both 
writers is also the sea. Both, in the last pair, 
allow the “ heart” to learn a “ lesson” and 
both link “love” and “ nature.” 

In addition to the similarities of the 
passages cited, there are also more general 
resemblances between Byron’s poem 
Maturin’s tale. Both are stories of island 
paradises, and in both a noble savage lady 
is courted and won by a man from 
outer civilised world of good and evil. There 
is no important difference between Maturin’s 
Immalee, “child” and “daughter 
nature,”* and Byron’s Neuha, “ Nature's 


* Melmoth, II, 249, 282. 
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child,” the “ gentle savage . . . pure from 
Nature.”” In both narratives the passions 
of the man are subdued for the better as a 
result of his association with the child of 
nature,’ but each man disturbs the serenity 
of the island he comes to. Both narratives 
picture the terrors of a tropical storm, 
although in both nature is usually repre- 
sented as benevolently inclined toward 
man."? 

Byron indicates’* that “ Nature’s goddess 
[is) Woman”; in Melmoth** Immalee is 
actually thought by the natives to be the 
goddess of her natural paradise, and as 
such is worshipped by them. Both writers 
contrast the life spent close to nature with 
one lived in civilization, to the disadvantage 
of the latter, and in their remarks show 
certain specific similarities as well: Byron 
refers'* to the goldless age before the 
islanders were taught by Europeans to dis- 
pute among themselves for the fields of the 
earth; Maturin condemns’ legal disputes 
over property, the evil effects upon the noble 
savage when Europeans come to traffic for 
gold, and the extreme contrasts of wealth 
and poverty in civilized countries. Both 
the leader of 
Byron’s mutineers, show remorse,'* and re- 
proach themselves before the end, and both 
characters spend their last moments alive 
upon the edge of a high sea cliff,'’ with the 
waves below washing in over the rocks. 
At especially bad moments, each character 
is distinguished by his “livid” brow."* 
Byron hints’® that Christian may be 
“doom[ed] to Hell”; Melmoth*® actually 
is. All things considered, the number of 
these similarities, both general and exact, 
seems too great to have resulted simply from 
accident. 

ERNEST J. LOVELL, JR. 


*The Island, I1, 123, 127-128, 200. 

” Melmoth, II, 224-225; The Island, Il, 298-314. 

* Melmoth, I, 250-270; The Island, 11, 177-200. 

"The Island, 1, 211. 

* Melmoth, Il, 185-189. 

“The Island, 1, 211-220. 

* Melmoth, Il, 226-241. 

* Melmoth, Il, 270-271; The Island, Ill, 141-154. 

* Melmoth, Ul, 335; The Island, 1V, 327-350. 

* Melmoth, II, 209, 225; The Island, III, 85-90. 

“The Island, 1V, 354. 

* Melmoth has sold his soul to the devil in return 
for 150 years of life on earth. 
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BYRON’S “INCOMPARABLE OIL 
MACASSAR ” 


was Byron’s allusion to the “incom- 
parable Oil Macassar” (Don Juan, 

Canto I, Stanza xvii, ll. 135-36) an adver- 
tisement? Seven years after his death, his 
famous lines, 

In virtues nothing pene could surpass her, 

Save thine ‘incomparable Oil,’ Macassar, 
were quoted in an advertisement of Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil, with a reference to 
His Lordship’s having been “ particularly 
attentive to the preservation of his fine head 
of hair” and with a deduction therefrom 
that His Lordship, therefore, mentioned 
this “justly celebrated and universally 
admired article.” The advertisement, pub- 
lished in the Political Letter, No. 1 (June 4, 
1831), p. 8, col. 3, pressed both poetry and 
peerage into commercial service: 


ADVERTISEMENT 
“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable Oil Macassar.” 
—Don Juan, Canto I. 

The late lamented Lord BYRON, whose bril- 
liant genius was so eminently displayed as to rank 
him among the most illustrious of the English 

oets, has, in his first canto of Don Juan, eulogised 

owland’s Macassar Oil. His Lordship was par- 
ticularly attentive to the preservation of his fine 
head of hair, which, no doubt, was the cause of 
his mentioning the above justly celebrated and 
universally admired article. 

It is necessary to notice, that each genuine Bottle 
of the Original Macassar Oil is enclosed with a 
Treatise on the Hair, in an Envelope, which has 
a New Label tastefully engraved, the words in 
three different patterns. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


Also the name and address in Red, on Lace Work, 
“A, Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden.” 
And countersigned Alex. Rowland. 

The bottle is enlarged, and the prices are 3s. 6d., 
7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle; all other prices, 
or any without the Book and Label, are 
Counterfeits. 


Rhymed advertising, in use since the 
eighteenth century, was in such vogue in 
the nineteenth century in England and the 
United States as to give Poe a theme in 
1884 for his satire, “ The Literary Life of 
Thingum Bob, Esq.,” with more than a 
passing glance at Lord Byron and, perhaps, 
Lord Byron as Laureate of the incomparable 
Oil. Poe’s Thingum Bob broke into literary 
fame as the author of an “inimitable” ode 
on the “ Oil-of-Bob,” manufactured by the 
firm of Thomas Bob & Company, merchant- 
barbers. “One fine morning,” Poe made 
Thingum Bob say, very shortly after the 
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publication of his ode, “ I awoke and found 
myself famous.” 

Poe’s interest in Byron is expressed in his 
letters:' May 29, 1829, when he wrote to 
John Allan, “I have long given up Byron 
as a model”; May, ante 27, 1829, when he 
referred to his sonnet before “ Al Aaraaf ” 
as being “a la mode de Byron in his 
prisoner of Chillon”; October 19, 1843, 
when he described Byron’s narrative tech- 
nique; and July 2, 1844, when he wrote to 
James R. Lowell that there were times when 
nothing yielded him “ pleasure but solitary 
communion with the ‘mountains and the 
woods ’—the ‘ altars’ of Byron.” 

AUTREY NELL WILEY. 

Denton, Texas. 


The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by 
John Ward Ostrom (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948), I, 19, 20, 57, 239, 256. 


KEATS AND THOMSON 


PROFESSOR DE SELINCOURT has 
noted that the penultimate line of 
Keats’s ode ‘To Autumn’ seems to echo 
Thomson’s line, 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake. 
(‘ Spring,’ line 604.) 
The poppies in the second stanza of the Ode 
would seem to have recalled to Keats the 
opening of Thomson’s ‘The Castle of 
Indolence, possibly the stanzas that he 
‘longed for’ on 19th March (see Keats’s 
‘Letters’ 2nd Ed. p. 315). Thomson 
mentions 
The slumbrous influence from poppies breath’d, 
and follows with a set description of nature’s 
music which resembles that in ‘To Autumn.’ 
Thomson’s lines include 
loud bleating from the distant 


And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep. 
(Canto I. st. 4.) 


Other echoes of Thomson’s description of 
the Castle in Canto I occur in Keats’s 
poems: 

As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming oa. 


f nza 5) 
The doors. ... Self-open’d into halls. 


(stanza 33) 


To show this Castle, in fair dreaming wise 
(Keats’s ‘Epistle to Reynolds,’ 31) 
The doors all look as if they op’d themselves. 
(Ibid, 49) 
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Again: 

In lowly dale fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass ‘round . . 

Was nought around but images of rest; 

Sleep soothing groves, and quiet lawns between. 

(stanza 2) 

may have influenced the opening of 
‘Hyperion’: 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale... 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone... 
Forest on forest hung about his head .. . 
Later, Keats has ‘ Scarce images of life . .’ 
(‘ Hyperion’ II, 33). A second echo of ‘ The 

Castle’ in ‘ Hyperion’: 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky, 
(stanza 6) 

Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue. 
Let the rose glow intense and warm the air, 
And let the clouds of even and of morn 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills. 

(‘ Hyperion’ II. 14/17) 

R. F. RASHBROOK. 


RUSKIN: TWO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS 


THESE are printed by the kindness of our 

esteemed contributor, the Rev. G. §. 
Hewins, son of Ruskin’s correspondent, 
A. J. Hewins. 

The index to the Library Edition of 
Ruskin seems not to show what it was that 
was under discussion. Perhaps some reader 
can throw light on the subject. 


I 
84, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
28th Nov. °84. 
My dear Sir, 


Many thanks for your very interesting 
and shrewd collation of passages—the 
contradiction is simply because I then 
confused Lombard with other Northem 
work, and had not learned to distinguish 
the item symbolic of his grotesque from 
the idle laughter of the German and 
Saxon. I will add a careful note to my 
lecture, explaining that—Many other cases 
occurring to you as you read, you have 
only to remember that from 1852 to 1884 
I have never passed a day without 
learning something. 

Ever faithfully 


II 
84, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
2 Dec. [1884]. 
My dear Sir, 


Thanks for the clear name, which I 


L 
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wanted to give in making the correction 
you advised me of. But please remember 
that, having never written anything till I 
knew the main roots and sap of what I 
had to tell and teach, you will find no 
contradictions in main matters, but only 
prunings and loppings of things irregularly 
called pruned—or droppings of useless 
branches. The distinction between the 
Earnest and Jest of East and West is the 
main matter—whether the frontier is 
Lombard or Goth quite subordinate. 
Ever faithfully and gratefully yours, 
J. R. 


A NOTE ON RIDER HAGGARD 
AND KIPLING 


is generally agreed that Nada the Lily 

is one of the most successful of Rider 
Haggard’s African romances. In his Preface 
to the novel, Haggard acknowledged that he 
took two striking incidents from David 
Leslie’s Among the Zulus and Amatongas; 
but his debt to that book was greater than 
he seems to have thought. He believed 
that the romantic Ghost Mountain shaped 
like a Stone Witch and haunted by the un- 
canny wolves was his own invention; but 
the germ of that invention can be found in 
Leslie’s book: “‘ The country about Duabu’s 
is fearfully stony—large masses of rock 
piled together in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes... Wolves were about in any 
quantity . . . (second edition, 1875, p. 26). 
The only plague of his life was the wolves. 
We could hear them at night howling all 
round the kraal . . . the old man told me 
that... some of them were common wolves, 
but that others belonged to ‘Takati’s’ 
(witches) . . .” (p. 67.) The first great vic- 
tory of Chaka as described in chapter V 
of the novel is closely modelled on Leslie’s 
account (pp. 38-40) of a battle in the reign 
of Dingaan; and Chaka’s words to his regi- 
ment, “Go and return no more”; and his 
Tule that no defeated army of his should 
ever dare to return home may have been 
Suggested by the message of Leslie’s 
Dingaan to his general: “ Return victorious, 
or return not at all.” (p. 37.) The setting of 
the novel—a white man consults an old 
Witch-doctor who tells him in detail, by 
divination, where his oxen have strayed, and 
then, as the white man waits, passes the time 
dy narrating the story of his life—is sug- 
gested by Leslie’s own experience of a 
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similar incident (pp. 55-57); but the precise 
method of divination used by Leslie’s doctor 
is not borrowed by Haggard for Nada the 
Lily: he borrows it for an _ impressive 
chapter in another romance, Child of Storm. 
The haunted wood (pp. 121-3) may have 
emerged as the forest of Haggard’s The 
Ghost Kings; the journey through the 
coastal swamps near Delagoa Bay (pp. 246-7) 
reads like a précis of a chapter in She; the 
description of Laurengo Marques (pp. 270-2) 
reminds one of a passage in The Holy 
Flower; names such as Zweet, Faku and 
Baleka in Nada the Lily are borrowed from 
Leslie; and Leslie’s views about the Zulu 
race and the personalities of King Panda 
and King Cetywayo are precisely those ex- 
pressed in various novels by Haggard, often 
in similar phraseology. 

David Leslie went with his grandfather to 
South Africa when he was a boy of ten. He 
learned Zulu and was keenly interested in 
the language and the customs of the people. 
As a young man he spent nearly ten years 
trading, chiefly in Natal, and came to be on 
familiar terms with many native chiefs. He 
was a noted shot, and had some extra- 
ordinary hunting adventures, some of which 
he describes in his own writings. He 
travelled alone, except for native servants; 
and he solaced his lonely journeys with a 
copy of Livy. He is fond of embellishing 
his writing with literary quotations. The 
parallel to Haggard’s Allan Quartermain is 
exact, except that Quartermain’s companion- 
book was The Ingoldsby Legends. It seems 
likely that a careful search of Haggard’s 
African novels would reveal  Leslie’s 
posthumous book as one of the important 
stimuli of Haggard’s fancy . 

There is some evidence that, just as Leslie 
provided starting-points for Haggard, Hag- 
gard provided starting-points for Kipling. 
The two writers were closely sympathetic 
(Kipling, Something of Myself, Bombay 
edition, 1938, p. 172; Haggard, Days of my 
Life, 1926, ii, 208), and it is known that the 
first idea of the Mowgli stories came to 
Kipling’s mind as he was reading a passage 
about the wolves in Nada the Lily (Kipling, 
ibid., p. 117; Haggard, ibid., ii, 17). It is a 
curiosity of literature that one can trace the 
ancestry of Mowsgli’s brothers through Nada 
the Lily to casual sentences in the nineteen- 
year-old Leslie’s journals. 

Another possible flowering in Kipling’s 
imagination of a seed dropped by Haggard 
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may be worth pointing to. The following 
passage from Chapter II of Haggard’s Allan 
Quartermain seems to have impressed itself 
on Kipling’s memory, emerging in his work 
—Recessional comes to one’s mind; and the 
famous poem “Cities and Thrones and 
Powers ” may owe more than its first line to 
Haggard : 

These ruined cities are immeasurably 
ancient, having, I believe, been places of 
wealth and importance so far back as Old 
Testament times, when they were centres 
of trade with India and elsewhere. But 
their glory has departed now—the slave 
trade has finished them—and where once 
wealthy merchants from all parts of the 
then civilised world stood and bargained 
in the crowded market places, the lion 
holds his court at night. . .. Gone! quite 
gone! the way that everything must go. 
Like the nobles and their ladies who lived 
within their gates, these cities have had 
their day, and now they are as Babylon 
and Nineveh, and as London and Paris 
will one day be. Nothing may endure. 
That is the inexorable law. 
women, empires and cities, thrones, prin- 
cipalities, and powers, mountains, rivers, 
and unfathomed seas, worlds, spaces, and 
universes, all have their day, and all must 
go. In this ruined and forgotten place 
the moralist may behold a symbol of the 
universal destiny. For this system of ours 
allows no room for standing still—nothing 
can loiter on the road and check the pro- 
gress of things upwards towards Life, or 
the rush of things downwards towards 
Death. The stern policeman Fate moves 
us and them on, on, uphill and downhill 
and across the level; and there is no 
resting-place for weary feet, till at last 
the abyss swallows us, and we are hurled 
into the sea of the eternal. 

The last few sentences suggest a com- 
parison with the “ Policeman Day ” who will 
permit no lingering in the City of Sleep, and 
with the restless flights and journeys over 
down and plain in the dreams described in 
Kipling’s The Brushwood Boy. 

Wigan. A. D. 


ASSUMED OR CHANGED NAME 
AMES GEORGE STEVENSON (BEL- 
LAIRS), a resident in Almora District 
for 57 years, died at sea 10 Nov. 1923 in 
his 81st year (mural tablet, St. Peter’s 
Church, Ranikhet). (Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 
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CLEMENTINE WAL KIN SHAYW, 

COUNTESS OF WALKINSHAW 
(cxciii. 27)—Can any reader report the 
present whereabouts of the documents 
referred to below? In his ‘ Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Strange and of Andrew Lumisden’ 
(London 1855) James Dennistoun gave par- 
ticulars relating to the will and estate of 
Clementine Walkinshaw, Countess of Albe- 
stroff, which he said were “ from documents 
belonging to Cardinal York and now in my 
possession.” 

It is evident from Dennistoun’s state- 
ments (vol. 2. pp. 324-5) that the documents 
which I wish to locate include the Countess’ 
will and also an inventory of her few posses- 
sions. Note that Dennistown not only env- 
merates some of the testator’s bequests, but 
he quotes the actual French text of her will. 
He gives details of her “ few effects ” which 
he quotes “ from an inventory.” The docu- 
ments must also have included a valuation 
of her effects, the final statement of the 
estate made by her executor, and also more 
intimate personal notes which can only have 
been made by the Cardinal Duke of York or 
his agent. Dennistoun mentions that Clemen- 
tine Walkinshaw’s executor “ was scarcely 
even an acquaintance” and that her residuary 
legatee had been in her service since 1784. 
Such information must have been separately 
and specially recorded. All these docu 
ments may of course be in the possession 
of the present representative of James 
Dennistoun. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
Cardinal Duke of York (then de jure Henry 
IX) came to be in possession of such infor- 
tion, much of it obviously strictly private, re 
lating to the will and the estate of his late 
brother’s mistress. It is difficult to see what 
right, legal or moral, the Cardinal Prince had 
to the text of Clementine Walkinshaw’s will 
to “an inventory of her few effects ” or toa 
statement of the final settlement of her 
estate. The fact that he took the trouble to 
obtain, quite improperly it would seem, this 
information and also personal particulars of 
the Countess’ executor and her residuaty 
legatee, shows a more than ordinary interest 
on the Cardinal’s part in matters which wert 
none of his business. It suggests se 
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reasons why the Cardinal was so anxious to 
know what the poor Countess had left and 
to whom she had made her bequests. 


C. L. Berry. 


T. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, 
REGENT’S PARK.—It has _ been 
announced that the fittings and memorials, 
and the Duke of Exeter’s tomb in the church 
of the hospital have been removed into 
storage, in preparation for the use of the 
building by the Danish community, as “ no 
place has been found for them.” Would 
not an excellent place be the church of All 
Hallows, Barking, when it is rebuilt? It is 
not far from the site of the original St. 
Katherine’s by the Tower. 

The fittings include the stalls with their 
canopies of the fifteenth century which came 
from the earlier St. Katherine’s. Where can 
a description of them be found? 

A good account of the present building 


~ will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
- for July, 1828. The writer, E. I. C., was 


very critical of the work of the architect, 
Ambrose Poynter, a pupil of Nash. What 
other buildings do we owe to Poynter? 

At clxiv. 61, will be found a most interest- 
ing account of the old church in a letter 
dated 1826, a year or two before its 
demolition. The writer says that he was 
given some fragments of stained glass from 
the windows. Was any of the old glass 
transferred to the new building? 


A. C. E. 


HARLES DUVEYRIER.—I am collect- 
ing material on this Saint Simonian 
writer. With Gustave d’Eichthal he paid his 
first visit to England in 1831-2, where he met 
John Stuart Mill, Thomas Carlyle, Grote 
and Groves. There are references to him 
in both Carlyle and Jane Welsh’s corre- 
spondence. I would be most grateful if any 
one could tell me of any further material. 
J. B. G. Cooper. 
20 rue des Ecoles, 
Paris, Se, 


JouN STUDHOLME HODGSON.— 
In the D.N.B., under John Studholme 
Hodgson, reference is made to a book 
entitled ‘ The War Services of Major-general 
J. aan ’ privately printed at Brighton 
in 1865. 

I am transcribing the ‘ Demi-official 
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Letter Book of the Punjaub Irregular Force’ 
from Nov. 1850 to Nov. 1852, of which 
unit Hodgson was the Brigadier command- 
ing, and this book may be of use for clear- 
ing some obscure references. 

I have been unsuccessful in tracing any 
copy, and wonder whether any reader could 
place me in touch with it? ¢ A Warp. 


WILLIAM BROUN.—I am anxious to 

trace the pedigree—or obtain some 
data from it—of Mr. William Broun who, 
some years ago, resided at 1 Hyde Park 
Gardens, London, and if this query should 
meet the eye of anyone related to him, or 
anyone who knew him, I should be pleased 
to hear from them if they can throw any 
light on the pedigree. 

Mr. Broun was a direct descendant of 
William Broun and his wife . . . a daughter 
of the family of Swinton, who was a son of 
George Broun of Colstoun who married in 
1536 Janet, daughter of David Hoppringle 
of Smailholm, Roxburghshire (Marr. Con- 
tract dated 22nd Jan. 1536). 

It is thought that his pedigree may con- 
tain the name of David Broun of Dalkeith, 
born circa 1575 and died 1642. David had - 
sasine of land in Dalkeith in 1607 and un- 
fortunately this instrument does not give 
the Christian name of his father. It does, 
however, give the name of his son—the Rev. 
Richard Broun (born 1600-1606). 

The Testament Dative and Inventory of 
David Broun, indweller in Dalkeith does not 
help. The Inventory was given up by 
William Broun Surgeon, indweller in 
Edinburgh, but does not say what relation 
William was to David. He may have been 
his father. 

The Register House in Edinburgh cannot 
help nor can Lady Broun-Lindsay of 


Colstoun. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


FINAL S IN SURNAMES (cxciv. 437).— 

This subject, and the reference of Capt. 
C. A. Knapp to “the English fondness for 
the letter,” prompts a further question. 
What is the origin of, or the reason for, the 
final s in certain abbreviated words where 
it does not appear in the full form? I have 
in mind such words as turps. (turpentine), 
meths. (methylated spirit), and Congs. (Con- 
gregational Church). 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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REV. R. GRIFFITHS (recta GRIFFITH) 

GREENE (cxciv. 413)—Was born 
22 Dec. 1790, and baptised at Rathmore, of 
which parish his grandfather, the Rev. 
Robert Greene, was vicar, and was educated 
at Dublin University. He married Ist, 
23 April 1822, Ann Charlotte, dau. of Sir 
Ross Mahon, Bt.; 2nd, 2 Dec. 1834, Mary 
Jane (who died 28 March 1841), fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Latham Coddington; 3rd, 
10 May 1844, Matilda, dau. of John Ver- 
schoyle. He died 28 Dec. 1862, leaving an 
only child (by 2nd marriage), Ann Martha, 
wife of the Very Rev. Thomas Hare, D.D., 


Dean of Ossory. Tuomas U. SADLEIR. 


He died, according to The Times “ after 
a protracted illness,’ on 28th December 
1862, at Molesworth St., Dublin, aged 71. 
His home is given as 2 Lansdowne Place, 
Clifton, Bristol. The Clergy Lists for 1861- 
1863 confirm that Clifton was his home, but 
from 1855-1860 there is nothing against his 
name to indicate either his address or his 


employment. C. S. A. Dosson. 


The first Mrs. Greene’s father was the 
first baronet, and three of her brothers were 
successively the second, third and fourth 
baronets. Her mother was Lady Elizabeth 
Browne, sister of the Ist Marquess of Sligo. 


C.H.C. 


ILLS OF BISHOPS GODWIN, 1590- 
1633 (cxciv. 435).—For Probate Courts 
the following Returns might be consulted: 

1. “ Return of Courts empowered to grant 
Probates of Wills and Letters of Administra- 
tion.” (House of Commons Sessional Paper 
No. 249, year 1845.) 

2. “ The Law relating to Duties on Pro- 
bates ... ,” by Thomas Gwynne (1834). 
See Appendix for “List of Courts . . 
having power to grant Probates.” 

3. “List of Wills preserved in Lambeth 
Palace.” (“The Genealogist,” 1881 et seq.) 

4. “Court of Probate Act, 20 & 21 Vict. 
Ch. 77.” This Act is of importance, but it 
did not decide whether Wills were to be sent 
to Somerset House for preservation there in 
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cases where no requisition for them was 
made to the custodian of them in places 
where no district registry was created. 


G. W. Wricut, 


"THOMAS CHIPPENDALE (cxciv. 405), 

—Although Thomas Chippendale may 
not have been born in Worcestershire, yet 
there do seem to have been persons of the 
name in that county. 

Thus in a suit in the Common Pleas in 
Michaelmas Term 13 Charles II (P.R.O 
C.P. 40/2752) the attorney for one of the 
parties who was late of Stourbridge, iron- 
monger, was —— [sic in pleadings] Chip- 
pendale. C. Roy HupDLEsTon, 


MICHAEL JOHN MAYERS (cxciv. 392), 
—The Clergy List for 1852 gives 
“Mayers, M. J., M.A., British Chaplain at 
Marseilles.” 
London Catalogue, 1831 to 1855, mentions 
“Note Book of the late Civil War in 
Switzerland,” by M. J. Mayers. 


A. H. W. FyNMORE. 


“WWE ARE ALL PEMBERTONS” 
(cxiv. 304).—This must be in playful 
reference to the mathematician, Henry 


F,PWARD BALL HUGHES (clxxxviii. 
36).—According to Boase’s Modern 
Biography, Robert Ball Hughes, the sculptor, 
1806-1868, Julio Henry Hughes, 1810-1872, 
and Thomas Hughes, 1808-57, actors, were 
all sons of Henry Hughes, proprietor of 
Exeter theatre and grandsons of Mr. Hughes, 
manager of Sadler’s Wells. Does the fact 
that Galignani’s Messenger of March 15th, 
1863, recording the death of Edward Hughes 
Ball Hughes on the 10th, describes him as 
“ of Sidmouth,” indicate that “ Golden ” Ball 
was related to this Devonshire family? And 
who was Edward Seymour Ball Hughes, of 
24, rue Montaigne, Paris, who died at 
Dieppe, aged 36, after a riding accident, on 
August 31st, 1867 (Galignani’s Messenger, 
Sept. 4th, 1867)? Mary PHILLIPS. 


JNNS CALLED VERNON (cxciv. 121, 
218, 371, 461).—Although the statement 
I made at the third reference was based on 


— 


| 

Pemberton, 1694-1771. MARY PHILLIPS. ( 

| 
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a very extensive knowledge of past and 
present inns in Buckinghamshire, I now have 
reason to modify it. Since I wrote I have 
seen a MS. list of innkeepers and alehouse- 
keepers in the Hundred of Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire, dated 1756, and from this 
it appears that at that time one Abraham 
Stone kept the Admiral Vernon in Amer- 
sham. It is quite possible that at an earlier 
date there were other inns and taverns in 
Bucks of this name, since all the evidence 
points to a frequent change of name of such 
places of resort, and the hero of 1739 was 
probably quickly supplanted by some other 
popular idol. To change the name of an inn 
to-day is probably a troublesome business, 
but I imagine that in the 18th century it 
could be done without formality. 


L. M. W. 


BEARDED LORD MAYORS (cxciv. 

413)—There is in Skinners Hall a 
portrait of Sir John Champneis, who was 
Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners three times and was Lord Mayor 
in 1534-5, which shows him with a neatly 


trimmed beard. (§3z) W. H. CHAMPNESS. 


PATRON SAINTS OF HORSES (cxciv. 

394)—I think your correspondent, 
O. F. Babler, is mistaken in thinking that 
St. Eloy was patron of horses. 

The carving described by him is of the 
well-known legend regarding St. Eloy, who 
was a metal-worker before he became a 
Christian, shoeing the horse possessed of the 
devil. The story is that because the horse 
was restive and kicked him, he removed the 
leg, shoed it and then replaced it on the 
horse, making it sound again with the sign 
of the cross, 

St. Eloy was patron of Blacksmiths in 
their capacity of farriers at least up till the 
Reformation, and an alabaster carving of 
the 14th century from Staffordshire is fully 
described in the Transactions of the Folk- 
lore Society by Mr. W. L. Hildburgh in a 
lecture in June this year. (Vol. LX, p. 258.) 


P. W. F. Brown. 


(CHARTS OF SALVATION AND 
DAMNATION.—By coincidence I dis- 
covered recently two charts which displayed 
in graphic form the causes of salvation and 
tion. The earlier of the two is that 
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of William Perkins and the later of John 
Bunyan. As I have been working for some 
time on the Puritan traditions which lie 
behind Bunyan’s work, I wonder if any of 
your readers could tell me where any similar 
charts (earlier or later) may be found. Both 
versions are about 18 inches long in the 
printed copies and were designed for the 
religious instruction of the illiterate. 


Maurice Hussey. 


PUNKY NIGHT.—Is this festival (?) which 

takes place on the last Thursday in 
October, peculiar to Dorset, or does it occur 
elsewhere? The folk seem to have made 
lanterns from swedes or mangolds to light 
them home through the dark country roads 
after the celebration, as part of the event. 
I wonder if, in its origin, it had anything to 
do with the gathering of fuel (dry branches 
from the woods), for the winter fires. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OHN HARRISON, CLOCKMAKER 
(cxciv. 482).—It might save disappoint- 
ment to intending pilgrims to know that 
Harrison rests, not at Highgate, but behind 
the Parish Church of St. John, Hampstead. 
There the inventor of the chronometer lies 
amid other famous men, indifferent to public 
ingratitude and to the bad faith of which, 
once, he was a victim. J. D. AYLWARD. 


“TJAND” IN BLAKE’S ‘SONS OF 

ALBION’ (cxciv. 94)—Mr. H. M. 
Margoliouth, in your issue of Sth March 
1949, suggests a new reason for believing 
that the character Hand in Blake’s ‘Sons 
of Albion’ represents the. three Hunt 
brothers, but the more obvious explanation 
is that in The Examiner, which attacked 
Blake, a hand was printed at the end of 
all Leigh Hunt’s articles. 


RayMonD D. HAVENS. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 

(1) An early epigraph to T. S. 
Eliot’s “Sweeney Among the Nightin- 
gales”: “Why should I speak of the 
nightingale? The nightingale sings of 
adulterous wrong.” 

(2) A line in Mr. Eliot’s “Usk”: 
“* Gently dip, but not too deep.’” 


(3) In “ Difficulties of a Statesman”: 
why Rising and falling, crowned with dust ° 
GROVER SMITH. 
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THE BIBLE IN BASIC ENGLISH. Cam- 
bridge University Press and Evans 
Brothers, Limited. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is mot a paraphrase of the 

Authorized or the Revised Version. It 
is a new translation by scholars from the 
Hebrew and Greek, and it has that claim to 
consideration whatever we may think of 
Basic English as an international language, 
or however we may regret its frequent 
sacrifices of those phrases familiar to our 
ears and on our lips. One is always sorry for 
people not brought up on the Authorized 
Version or who have not learnt to love it 
since, but one is still more sorry for those 
whose care is not to come as closely as may 
be to the sense of the originals. That this is 
not easy, that it is indeed very difficult, any 
one can see who will compare the 
‘Authorized with the Revised Version. This 
year and a few years ago the Bible-lover has 
been offered the assistance of Moffatt, of 
Ronald Knox, of the two Committees who 


have (a) produced and (b) criticized this 


latest translation. The present reviewer 
invites his readers to do what he has now 
done—to grapple with the Book of Job, 
reading it in Basic English, and consulting 
the A.V. and R.V. whenever he is moved 
to do so. No reader will claim that he has 
ever mastered the Book of Job (or of Isaiah) 
as he may have done some Greek or Latin 
or more modern classic, but any one who 
takes an athletic delight in reading will feel 
himself well repaid in wrestling with the 
book. Each of the new editions will help 
him greatly. What one reader is happy to 
assure other readers is that in passage after 
passage the Basic Version will not offend 
their sense of beauty. 


THE POET CHAUCER. By Nevill 
Coghill. Home University Library. 5s. 
N° one enjoying Chaucer, and recognizing 

his greatness, could write a tedious 
book about him: Harry Bailey would see to 
that. Mr. Coghill has to show us how 
Chaucer’s poetry developed, how his genius 
unfolded. Therefore Mr. Coghill writes as 
follows, and you see how his own paragraph 
evolves, develops, unfolds: 
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A reader of Troilus and Criseyde might 
think himself to be still in an old-time 
tapestry tale (shorn, however, of formal 
allegory), until the first entry of Pan 
darus. From that moment we are in the 
modern world of the interplay of char. 
acter. Pandarus is Chaucer’s first creation 
of a piece of actuality with no mode 
before him but life itself. Pandarus i§ 
the first grown-up in English, the first 
worldling, the first figure of Canterbury 
Tales dimension. He is a match for the 
Wife of Bath. 


Of an author who has his subject 
thoroughly in hand as that no reviewer need 
say a word of his own; he will only want 
carry on his quotation to the end of the 
paragraph, thus: 

Pandarus’s round and complicated per 

sonality bubbles suddenly out of the 

archaic romance like new wine out of af 
old bottle. He is on a Shakespeariaq 
scale, being for many things a sort of 
blend of Falstaff and Polonius, nearer the 
latter for his busy stratagems and plate 
tudes, nearer the former for his elderly 
impishness and his deep and almost 
sensual affection for his Prince. Like 

Falstaff, too, he is never at a loss, equal 

to any occasion except the supreme occa 

sion. For he is as useless and pathetic at 
the end as Falstaff in his rejection. 

Mr. Coghill’s next paragraph shows how 
Chaucer’s character-drawing has evolved; 

A diligent eye may see in the plumage 
of Pandarus some duck and goose feathers 
from ‘ The Parliament of Fowls,’ perhaps 
even an eagle feather from ‘The House 
of Fame.’ In these briefer exhibitions of 
comic power we may see unconscious pit 
liminary sketches. Pandarus 
however, is fully fledged. 

At every chapter’s end one says to thé 
author what Ann says to John Tanner. 
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